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THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL SONGS. 

EDWIN L. NORTON, 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

That music has high value as a school pursuit will hardly 
be questioned by wide-awake and cultivated teachers. Nor can 
they fail to remark that this value depends in part on what is 
sung and how it is sung. It is with the former point alone that 
we are here concerned; we must leave undiscussed even the 
nature of this value — aesthetic, moral, intellectual, and hygienic; 
for song has a complex effect on the personality. 

The selection of songs for school use must be made in view 
of certain principles, and their discovery is one of the most 
important problems of musical pedagogy. This problem has 
but recently received the attention due it from educators and 
publishers. It needs all the musical and pedagogical ability that 
can be brought to bear upon it; for, while it is easy to benefit 
the children in some respects by almost any class of songs, it is 
also easy to do them injury, as the effects of song are manifold. 
In fact the practical teacher's sins of commission or of omission 
in this matter are frequent enough. 

When one comes to inquire what the criteria of such selec- 
tion are, two complementary principles must appear as centrally 
important. These principles involve a dual conformity: on the 
one hand, to the actual child of the present ; on the other, to the 
adult of the future, now potential in the child. In other words, 
one must take account of the child's powers, interests, and needs ; 
yet these must be viewed as dynamic rather than static, and as 
bringing the child into an indefinite, though real, relation to a 
standard of taste shared with the adult. Though the child has 
a nature and lives in a world of his own, different from the nature 
and world of the adult, still the child-world grows into the adult- 
world and from the first constitutes a part of the latter. Laws, 
conventions, and ideals which govern adults must therefore have 
some, though a much less penetrating, hold upon children. The 
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strict severance, as well as the complete identification, of these 
two worlds, is a pedagogical extreme. We fail of our duty if 
we do not consider the child's duty as well as his pleasure; we 
fail in good taste if we do not lead the child to exercise good 
taste. The whole idea of education is to develop the future of 
the individual out of his present, and not to leave him completely 
satisfied with the present. 

Those songs are most beneficial whose interest is most univer- 
sally shared and whose effects are permanent — songs that appeal 
alike to child and adult, and unite rather than sever them ; songs 
which the man will recall with pleasure from childhood's days, 
because they do not clash with his matured interests and tastes. 
Hence occasional songs, moralizing songs, and songs devoted 
wholly to school exercises are of but secondary, if any, value; 
while under most conditions of school work a harmful effect 
may be traced to cheap, characterless, inartistic music, whether 
it be weak or quite degrading. The songs to be chosen then 
are, first, the folk-song, the spontaneous production of some 
obscure representative of the people; and, second, the artistic 
or classic song as composed for children, the studied work of 
trained musicianship. The songs to be avoided are the trash 
heard in the vaudeville or on the street, and too often in the 
Sunday school or gospel service — songs popular with the masses, 
but never long-lived; songs of broad-spread influence, but lack- 
ing depth and character. 

Melody, rhythm, and verse must be judged in relation both 
to the pupil's needs and powers and to the standard of taste 
recognized by musical people. The child's perceptive and vocal 
powers, powers of appreciation and expression, and stage of 
intellectual and emotional development are all to be considered. 
Children's songs must be sane, though idealistic ; they must con- 
form to hygienic laws, recognizing the limitations and imma- 
turity of the child's vocal apparatus, and maintaining a balance 
between over- and under-stimulation of the emotions, neglecting 
or restraining some interests while leading others to a rich 
development. 

Melodies should be adapted to the child's voice as to both 
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their intervals and their compass. While revealing great indi- 
vidual differences in children, investigations show that at six 
years of age their power to discriminate tones is less keen than 
after three years of practice, though semi-tones are usually noted 
as different. But as sensori-motor co-ordinations are still crude 
and inaccurate, the power to reproduce or imitate either single 
tones or intervals falls behind the power to recognize and to 
discriminate. The average range of the child's natural singing 
voice is about an octave, running from f to f 1 , and is two or 
three tones higher than that of untrained adults. In selecting 
school songs, one must not forget that there is more danger 
of forcing the pupils' voices on the low pitches than on the high. 
This statement accords with the observation and practice of the 
best supervisors of today. 

The melodies of the earliest songs should be simple rather 
than complex. This means that they should involve such 
intervals as are easiest to recognize, appreciate, and reproduce. 
According to recent aesthetic theory, a simple melody is one in 
which every tone is directly, melodiously related to every other, 
as in the bugle-call; complex melody is the result of the inter- 
weaving of two melodies based on different tonics in such 
manner that adjacent tones are not always melodiously related. 
When the fifth, the third, and the octave are employed in song, 
then the voice and musical sense may move along lines of least 
resistance. The simplest songs consist of the elements of a 
perfect chord, as in arpeggios and bugle-calls. Later there 
should be added other tones of the five-toned scale, and finally 
those of the diatonic major scale. Chromatic steps, accidentals, 
modulations to a second tonic, the finer and more unusual inter- 
vals, as involving complex melody and also on physiological 
grounds, should be elements of only the more advanced songs. 

It is true that children differ vastly in musical ability, so that 
some would be able to cope successfully at six or eight with songs 
beyond the average child of twelve. Thus inherited predisposi- 
tions plus musical training and environment are, perhaps more 
than the physiological peculiarities characteristic of a given age, 
facts which must determine the kind of melody required. Again, 
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some children have unusual ability to follow and to imitate in 
any field, or especially in music, though they may have little 
power of independence or appreciation. But the imitative ten- 
dency must not be overworked; such songs must be employed 
from the start as make possible a pleasant transition from rote- 
singing to notation and sight-reading. Too much of the young 
child's imitation of difficult melodies is parrot-like and mechani- 
cal, without understanding or warmth of feeling. The intelli- 
gent appreciation of complex music needs to be founded on a 
hearty love of the simplest melodies. 

The earliest rhythms employed should be graceful, marked, 
simple, and regular, such as the child can readily beat out. 
Regular rhythm involves exact repetition at regular intervals. 
In irregular rhythm certain complexities are introduced in one 
phrase which have not their counterpart in any similar phrases. 
Complex music abounds in such irregular rhythms, which must 
be carefully distinguished from irregular tempo. Children, like 
many primitive peoples, naturally demand music bright in tempo, 
allegro rather than adagio; but within this tempo allegro 
there cannot be, for music at once simple and effective, much 
complexity of rhythmic subdivisions. 

The reason for these rules is found in the nature of the 
child's mind: he is less deliberative and more impulsive than 
the average adult ; less capable of sustained attention, of analyz- 
ing a presented tonal series into parts differing in their dynamic 
character, and again of uniting parts thus formed into a unity 
which means for him one beat or one measure. His memory 
for and his discrimination, of dynamic and temporal values are yet 
inaccurate; he has not learned easily to substitute four short 
beats for one long one, or to subordinate two unstressed beats 
to one stressed beat and feel the accented tone as the symbol of 
the whole measure. In other words, his rhythmic experience 
is undeveloped, his rhythmic apperceptive system uncompli- 
cated; what he is to appreciate must be forced upon him by a 
strong stimulus, and not too much shall be thus presented. 
Songs must be so selected as to aid in developing the child's 
vague feeling for rhythm into a definite and analytic compre- 
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hension of it and a ready response to weaker rhythmic stimula- 
tions. The rhythmic interest is a most prominent feature in 
all early and primitive music; only through developing and 
satisfying it can attention be weaned from rhythm and turned 
more to melody and thought. Finally, the two-rhythm should 
precede the three-rhythm. The former is the simpler and 
pleasanter to the child; it corresponds to such bodily rhythms 
as those of the pulse and walking, with which he first becomes 
familiar. 

The verse should be examined as to its artistic worth and 
its intellectual and emotional content. Its ideas should not 
transcend the pupil's understanding completely; it must at least 
be suggestive of vital experience and meaning to him, though 
his meaning may not be ours. It should arouse such emotions 
as conduce to a normal and wholesome human development. It is 
through the medium of the verse that the song study may be 
correlated with other school pursuits, such as nature-study, his- 
tory, literature, and moral-religious training. Its connection 
with games, gymnastics, and dancing is brought about through 
the element of rhythm also. As in the modern music-drama 
song is closely related to the other fine arts, so in the school it 
may be correlated with any of the other arts, thus borrowing and 
lending suggestive influence and impressiveness. By a judicious 
use of this principle of correlation song may gain in interest, 
power, and vital force. For the young, at least, music should be 
closely related to life, however much later specialization and 
maturity of aesthetic standards may tend to isolate it as a unique 
art, dwelling in a world of its own. 

It is not easy to secure all these good qualities conbined, and 
if one had to choose between the music and the verse, excellence 
in the former is the more important. If the verse be not perni- 
cious, but too difficult to comprehend, or lacking in beauty and 
poetic charm, it may still be part of a powerful song. Fine 
melody tends to obscure the defects of verse and idea; it for- 
gives rather than covers a multitude of sins. The musical aim 
of song dare not be sacrificed. Much of the empty or trashy 
school music actually in use is due to an attempt to get music 
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which, with the words, can arouse definite namable emotions ; that 
is, the expressive function of music is exalted at the expense of 
its power to impress through beautiful melody. The child of 
six has the rudiments of musical taste, and this should be devel- 
oped through simple but real melody. So far as musical training 
goes, attempts at correlation are disastrous unless a high stan- 
dard of melodic values be maintained. Other trash, such as is 
too common in many religious circles, is due to an ignorant 
attempt to cater to childish or popular tastes. The result is a bad 
combination of verse and music, or a mere parody of religious 
emotion. All beauty may be lost in the effort to secure a 
"catchy" rhythm or a sentimental melody. It is not true that 
emotion must be aroused at all costs ; rather must it be directed 
and disciplined by pure art forms. 

The trouble with cheap popular songs, whether those of the 
street, the vaudeville and opera, or the Sunday school, is that they 
lack strong, unique character. They are not original, but cast in a 
common mold. As they are all much alike in rhythmic and 
melodic pattern, sensuous and stimulating rather than intellec- 
tual, they demand little effort of attention; past experience aids 
one to give a ready and complete response; and, easily retained 
in memory, they are on the lips of everyone when musical scores 
or performances of worthier music are not at hand. The ease 
with which many gospel hymns and popular religious solos 
can and are adapted as dance music argues either to the religious 
character of the modern dance, or the vulgar, unreligious 
character of these songs. The verses of the popular song usually 
agree in character with the music ; they are nonsensical, maudlin, 
or vulgar. 

Some readers may feel that our standard is too puristic. 
Adults who have had good musical training can hear some such 
stuff without great damage. They either find it unpleasant, or 
relegate it to its proper place among their mere relaxations, 
which might just as well be nobler and fuller of delight if they 
could select a more artistic environment. But to bring children 
up on this material, to give it any place in the school, prevents 
the formation of any pure standards of taste in them, and materi- 
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ally obstructs the advance of music in the nation. They will 
hear enough of it outside school; within school they must be 
protected from contact with low or impure forms of the art. 
Even the principle of association must be regarded : songs other- 
wise good, but which have some unfortunate likeness with street 
songs, and through melody, rhythm, or verse would patently 
suggest or recall the popular favorites — such songs may well 
be avoided. The less imitable and imitative a song is the better 
it is. Some teachers would banish all love-songs from the 
school repertoire in a large city because they tend to suggest 
the treatment given this theme on the street or in the Sunday 
newspaper. But such a principle can be carried too far; we 
should not forget that most individuals (though children to a 
less degree than adults) are capable of taking different attitudes 
toward the same object; they may regard it in a serious or 
humorous way, or from a religious or a secular standpoint. 

It is by no means heavy music, nor alone that of serious, 
dignified character, which belongs in the school. Great variety 
is needed in view of the differing temperaments of the pupils. 
All need the spice of occasional nonsense; only let it be sensible 
in music and hold such a place there as does Alice in Wonder- 
land in literature — a delight to old and young, fool and philoso- 
pher. Humorous songs, such as those of Taubert, can be found 
which are refined, delicate, and classic. Light music should have 
a large place in the child's life. The rhythms which in the 
vulgar song are so marked and prominent may be toned down 
and overshadowed by melody and harmony of fine character; 
these now claim more attention, and the response is no longer 
called forth mainly by the rhythmic, sensuous, physical aspect 
of the music. There is good, classic dance music. While differ- 
ent rhythms have various effects, to lull or stimulate, it may be 
doubted whether any rhythm is bad in itself. Whether one 
rhythm shall incite a person to dance the two-step, or to march 
with military fervor, or to listen merely, depends on its usual 
association in the social group, and on the temperament and 
experience of the hearer ; whether another rhythm shall lull one 
to sleep, or to languid, sensuous intoxication by imagery worthy 
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or unworthy, depends on the same conditions. "Rag-time" is 
to be avoided because of its vulgar origin and associations. The 
two-step rhythm, under social conditions now commonly present, 
may be degrading to taste or morals if used in excess; it first 
arouses one's animal spirits, putting vitality into the motor play 
of the body, and subduing all to its own regular form; but this 
natural vivacity, aroused and augmented by the rhythmic stimu- 
lus, may throw away its restraint and become chaotic, anarchic. 
Artistic form first arouses the impulse, but impulse later trans- 
cends and spurns this form. 

Whether or not it is best to adapt standard songs to chil- 
dren's use is a nice question. If a great work of art, the song 
must express one sentiment which all its elements help to main- 
tain. In that case any alteration may diminish the significant 
proportion of its parts. While art as a whole is fluent and pro- 
gressive, ever becoming embodied in new forms, its individual 
creations may be regarded as fixed and finished. There is little 
reason, however, for putting music on a different footing from 
the other arts. Myths, fairy-tales, and great literary creations 
have been adapted more or less successfully for children. The 
tales of Lamb and Hawthorne, the expurgated Gulliver and 
Arabian Nights, are justified. Primary reading-books do well 
to owe their allegiance, through adaptations, to the rich stores 
of ancient story. To arrange music written for orchestra or 
chorus for pianola or organ, and so multiply the opportunity for 
listening lessons, in spite of the loss entailed, has its pedagogic 
advantages. 

From the same point of view we would say that if the words 
of a good song are unfit for school use, they may be slightly 
changed, or new verses selected provided these accord with the 
mood inherent in the music. Translations of foreign songs are 
justified because inevitable, unless we confine ourselves to the 
songs of English-speaking peoples. The melodies of old songs 
are often very simple, with the exception of a few connective 
tones whose melodic relations are less intimate or which intro- 
duce temporary modulations. Such tones may be regarded as 
beautifying ornaments, without which the song assumes a plainer 
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character, though unmarred in its essential beauty. These tones 
might be slighted, omitted, or changed to the pitch of an adjacent 
tone in many cases, thus simplifying the melody. Some songs 
may be utilized by omitting a second theme or development 
when only the first is simple enough. 

It must be added that there is, in fact, too much rather than 
too little adaptation in music collections, and that most of it is 
controlled neither by pedagogical knowledge nor by musical 
taste. Most editors, teachers, and supervisors in the schools 
should beware of this expedient, which is not the function apper- 
taining to novices, but to skilled musicians. Great composers 
have used folk-songs as their material freely; and occasionally 
our practical teachers and editors have the skill and artistic con- 
science fitting them to adapt as well as to select music for school 
use. Finally, the principle of association must not be unduly 
magnified at this point : that the connection between given music 
and words is an old familiar one is not sufficient reason for cen- 
suring any change. Other beautiful arrangements may be 
found. Our aesthetic preferences are to be justified by prin- 
ciples; the mere fact of fondness for a particular object is not 
its own justification. 

Those songs are emotionally wholesome which stimulate the 
pupil's love of nature, home, God, and fatherland. But the 
development of an exclusive patriotism which feeds on ill-will 
toward other nations is no more desirable than that of a fanatical 
or too sectarian religion. This is especially true in our country 
to whose people's life, traditions, and art so many existing 
nations have contributed. Our schools represent a mixed race; 
hence not a narrow patriotism, but a broad sympathy with a 
variety of national and folk-songs, is demanded. It does not 
devolve upon educators to transform every grand foreign song 
until it breathes a distinctively American spirit. Were we to 
favor German classic and folk music, even at the expense of some 
of our own, we should be the better for it. 

Special emphasis should be laid upon the value of the old 
music for school use : old hymns, ballads, and lyrics, old national 
airs and folk-tunes, as well as the works of classical composers. 
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The school should be first of all a conservative force in this field. 
While song composition by pupils has the decided advantage of 
fostering the creative spirit and intensifying their interest in 
music, to make unstinted use of these productions as song mate- 1 
rial would be detrimental to musical taste. All beginners need 
the richest possible experience of the best that the art affords. 
Folk-songs are of immense value because they spring from the 
heart of the people and express, not a private, but a universal, 
feeling. They have stood the test of true popularity. To gain 
their inspiration is to get into closer touch with living humanity. 
Some think to find in these national songs a revelation of 
national characteristics. Certain it is that melody and words 
together may be very expressive, and thus form good historical 
material. 

There can hardly be a valid objection to the general school 
use of folk-songs, unless it be the frequency with which these 
express the passion of love. But granting this, still among the 
large remnant which are not love-songs many may be useful. 
Distinctions also are to be drawn among love-songs. The erotic 
and excitable are to be avoided; but there is no harm — indeed 
there may be much good — to the child in songs that are pure 
and simple and express those feelings which are common to 
friendship, family affection, and sexual love. To those ballads 
which are somber in tone and full of emotional contrasts, of 
passion, jealousy, fidelity and infidelity, are to be preferred such 
lyrics as are joyous, full of life, and more serene. A good love- 
song may well replace a bad street song in the child's repertoire. 

There have been made a few empirical studies, which cannot 
be reviewed here, of children's preferences and interests in music. 
Such studies indicate the topic or type of the preferred songs, 
with particular reference to the verses and their dominant senti- 
ment. They deal with masses of children, and obtain statistical 
results. The investigators are not always trained musicians, 
and the data they present are too often insufficient to determine 
whether, for example, the patriotic songs which boys like are 
worthy or cheap ; they indicate only the general lines of interest, 
the kind of sentiment which music should appeal to. Or where 
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preference for particular songs is evidenced, we do not know 
whether this is to be traced more to the child's disposition or 
to the limitations or advantages of his experience and instruction. 
Hence such a study cannot indicate the merits of particular songs 
for school use ; that is to be determined by our developed musical 
ideals as applied to what child-study teaches us of the types of 
children's interests for different ages and sexes. Sometimes 
the interests less frequently or strongly exhibited are the very 
ones needing special stimulation. Perhaps the greatest lesson 
such studies can teach us is the need for a variety of song material 
to satisfy the diversity of needs exhibited and to develop all 
these possibilities of a richer, more significant life. 



